to cover the inoculated leaves, produced infection resulting in lesions of
the shoots themselves (p. 72).

Branches become infected from shoots and particularly from flowering
spurs. S. fructigena enters spurs and branches by way of the fruit.

The cankers that arise on branches are of limited development. In
apple, plum and peach k has been noticed that infection proceeds rapidly
for a time, but after a few weeks ceases and, if the canker has not girdled
the branch by that time, callus develops round its periphery ; often a brown
rot canker shows well developed callus at the end of the season in which
infection occurred.

In America, cankers on peach trees, following infection of the flowers by
S. fructicola, have been studied and it has been found that although the
development of the brown rot cankers is of limited duration they serve as
infection courts for the more destructive perennial cankers, caused by Valsa
spp. (McCubbin, 1918 ; Willison & Chamberlain, 1935).

CULTURE, PHYSIOLOGY AND BIOCHEMISTRY
OF THE BROWN ROT FUNGI

The brown rot fungi are favourite subjects for cultural and physiological
studies. They grow well in pure cultures on media prepared from plant
decoctions and on synthetic media and they often show interesting reactions
to the various conditions to which they may be subjected.

Cultee

As with other fungi used in cultural studies it is necessary to
work with isolates that are known to be " pure ". To ensure purity strains
each must be derived from a single sipore or conidium. The isolation
of conidia of the brown rot fungi is comparatively easy, for individual conidia
can be seen without difficulty under a fairly low power of the microscope.

In a method recommended by Dunn (1924), conidia are transferred with
a platinum loop to drops of water on slides. These suspensions are then
diluted by transfers to other drops from which the transference of single
spores is made with a " microloop" prepared from glass rod or tubing
drawn out and bent ito form a minute flat loop approximately 1*1 mm.
long and 0*5 -mm. wide at the widest part (inside measurement). A drop in
such a loop can be examined under a microscope and those drops with
single spores are selected for placing on agar slants.

A method used, with satisfactory results by the present writer, was described
in 1919. Briefly it is as follows. Spores from a suspension of conidia in a
watchglass are transferred in small drops of water with a platinum loop
to open agar plates and examined quickly under the microscope before the
drops evaporate. Each drop which appears to show a single spore is marked
with a ring of ink on the bottom of the dish. The lids are then replaced
and the plates kept at room temperature until the following day when the
ringed spots are examined microscopically from below. Spores found to be
isolated and germinating can then be readUy determined and on the second
or third day, when isolation is confirmed, the ** sporelings " are transferred to
other plates or to culture tubes.
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